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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



the progress of crime is arrested by the death- : beautiful portion of our periodical literature, 
like profundity of apoplectic sleep. How un- the Annuals, has laid them all under contri- 
bution. This important and desirable change, 



enviable are his awaking moments ! — me- 
mory confused with obscure recollections of 
insult received and outrage committed ; the 
body exhausted and oppressed ; and the mind 



we have no hesitation in saying, is owing in 
a very great degree, to the recent discovery of 
engraving on steel. We should have informed 



harrassed, with the terrors of a remorse-stricken lour fair readers, to whom this latter class of 



conscience. Amidst the repetition of these 
practices, the springs of health are dried up ; 
an appalling train of diseases derange the 
functions of the body ; the withered frame 
wastes down into sepulchral tenuity ; the grave 
closes on the victim, and he is remembered 
only with the contemptuous pity of mankind." 
We olraerve that Mr. Donovan treats of 
opium, bangue or wild hemp, thorn apple seed, 
tobacco-fumes and laughing-gas, somewhat pre- 
posterously under the head of intoxicating li- 
quors. This affords the newspaper critics, 
and " such small deer," on the other side 
of the channel, an opportunity of sickening 
one with their vile attempts at cockney wit, 
which we could wish the Professor to the 
company of apothecaries had spared us, un- 
less indeed he had an eye to business in his 
procedure, in which case we forgive him. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Illustrations of Ireland. Parts 
London : Fisher, Son and 
W. F. Wakeman. 



I. and II 

Co Dublin : 



The modern improvements in the steam en- 
gine, and the adaptation of its wondrous 

powers to machinery, have not exercised a the art united, in the decoration of 
greater influence upon the commerce of the 'sold for a few shillings -. this must, ere long, 



publications has naturally proved particularly 
attractive, that it is not owing to any greater 
facility that steel gives to the engraver, or any 
diminution of expense which attends it, that it 
has been so generally adopted, for the contrary 
of these suppositions is the fact; but by a 
hardening process which the plate undergoes 
after the engraving is completed, it acquires 
a quality that allows from ten to twelve 
thousand impressions to be taken from it, with- 
out any material alteration in the clearness 
and brilliancy of the prints. Heretofore, a 
publisher in making his calculation of the price 
at which he could afford to sell his work to the 
public, had to take into account the very small 
number of impressions that his copper-plate 
would afford him ; and the consequent addition 
to his expense, obliged him to execute whatever 
he resolved on at the lowest rate ; in common 
parlance, to get his work done as cheaply as he 
could ; and, therefore, to employ those artists 
only, whose humbler talents brought them 
within his price. Engravings on steel, from 
the great number of impressions they yield, 
enable a publisher to go to a much greater cost 
in procuring designs, and employing first-rate 
engravers; and it is not now at all unusual to 
see the very highest names in both branches of 

book 



country, than the invention of engraving on 
steel has had upon that portion of its litera- 
ture, which requires the aid of the graver's il- 
lustrations. Ten years ago the introduction of 
copper-plate engravings into a book, was at- 
tended with such a serious increase of expense, 
that it operated almost as a prohibition : when 
they were introduced, either from the necessity 
»f illustrating the text, or with the design of 
rendering a work more attractive, they were : 
in general, confided to the burin of second- 
rate artists, and did not possess the advan- 



have a prodigious effect in extending the love 
and knowledge of the Fine Arts ; and we cor- 
dially wish success to the good work. 

We have been led into these observations by 
the inspection of the two parts already pub- 
lished, of the " Illustrations of Ireland," com- 
mencing with " Views in the Metropolis, and 
County of .Dublin." We hope that it may 
become as widely known, as its merits as a 
work of art justly entitle it to be: it is sold 
too, at a price that places it within the reach 
of all. Four Views of the most interesting 



tages in their design or execution, which so hap- . scenes in our beautiful country, or of its cities, 



pily distinguish similar productions of the 
present day. With the exception of the names 
of Fuseli, Stothard, and perhaps one or two 
others, no royal academicians then lent their 
aid to the illustration of out literature : the 
former never had the satisfaction of seeing his 
vigorous, though somewhat eccentric concep- 
tions done justice to, by any engraver of talent; 
and, although the latter has been in his old 
age more fortunate than Fuseli, it is only 
since his designs have been less prized ; and his 
laurels are shared with the host of young aspi- 
rants who have since sprung up, to claim the 
admiration of the public. Mais nous avons 
change tout cela. The highest names in the 
Royal Academy now willingly lend their best 
assistance to the illustration of all the various 
branches of our literature. The Drama has 
received the powerful aid of Smirke and 
Howard. The charms of Poetry have been 
heightened by the designs of Leslie, Martin, 
and Westall. Topography has found a new 
source of interest from the magic peucil of 
Turner, Calcott, Collins, and Prout ; and Bio- 
graphy has to boast the assistance of the la- 
mented Sir Thomas Lawrence, of Pickersgill, 
Shee, and Jackson, whilst that elegant and 



towns, and remarkable buildings, with letter- 
press descriptions, cost but a shilling, though 
formerly they could hardly have been procured 
for six times that sum. 

Out of the thirty-three drawings for the 
first eight numbers, twenty-three are from the 
well known and highly finished pencil of 
George Pctrie, Esq. R.H. A. ; and in stating 
this, we give a sufficient guarantee for their 
faithfulness, their tastefulness of choice as to 
subject, and their excellence in execution. If 
Ireland is proud of Moore as her poet, she 
may well rejoice in Petrie as her artist ; and 
we trust, ere long, to see him employed on 
works which will make his fame more gene- 
rally and proudly known, and reward his 
taste and -talents as they deserve. Of his 
associates in the work, we know little ; but the 
drawings are, for the most part, good, and 
well adapted to give strangers a faithful picture 
of the most remarkable views in our town and 
country scenery: they are, in general, well 
engraved, under the direction of Edward 
Goodall; and if the work does not degenerate 
from its commencement, we trust, that it will 
meet that extensive encouragement which it 
deserves. 



The vignette in the title-page of Part L 
"Howth Light-House," taken from a romantic 
and singular rock, called " the Needles," is a 
very delightful production of Mr. Petrie's 
pencil, and the scene, which is a very peculiar 
and striking one, being so near Dublin, we are 
sure will tempt many to visit it. The point of 
view is admirably chosen, and shews what 
genius can effect, even with a subject of no 
very elevated character. The view of Dub- 
lin, from Blaquiere-Bridge, in the first num- 
ber, fails to give a just idea of the city. Mr. 
Petrie has made all he possibly could of it; but 
though it forms a pleasing picture altogether, 
with the noble back ground, formed by the 
Dublin mountains, yet it does not give a satis- 
factory general view of Dublin; indeed, it is 
not easy to select a favourable point for this pur- 
pose, for that from the rising ground in the 
Park is now too hackneyed. The architec- 
tural views in the city are chosen with taste, 
and are enlivened with a geat variety of 
figures, in which Mr. Petrie is particularly 
happy: they give an accurate representation 
of our great city as it is seen daily; and we are 
sure will be highly prized by strangers, as a 
faithful remembrancer of their visit to Dublin. 
The view of College-street, the Post- Office, 
and the great Court-yard of Dublin Castle, 
in Part I. are very happy illustrations, as well 
as those of the Bank and Royal Exchange, in 
Part II. There are two views of the same 
Bridge (the King's Bridge), in Part I. which 
we think un-necessary, where so many more 
important, and more interesting subjects pre- 
sent themselves. 

The view of the inside of the Church of 
the Carmelite Friary, during the celebration 
of mass, is very fine, and took us by surprise, 
as we were not conscious of so splendid an in- 
terior of a building, remarkable for its plain 
appearance outside : it must be well worthy of 
a visit. 

Mr. Kirchoffer, another amiable and excel- 
lent Royal Academician, has contributed a 
very faithful drawing of Poula-Phuca Water- 
fall, in the county of Wicklow, with the bridge 
recently thrown over it, which, by-the-bye, 
adds very much to its picturesque effect. Pre- 
fixed to two of the illustrations in Part II. is the 
name of Austin ; and we are sorry to be obli- 
ged to say, that they do not appear to have 
any right to be in such company. By the way, 
there are views in the county of Kilkenny, 
and we do not see why they, as well as two 
views of Kilkenny Castle, a building not yet 
in rerum natura, and two views in the county 
of Waterford, in the same Part, should be in- 
troduced in the first portion of a work, 
avowedly devoted to the "Metropolis and 
County of Dublin." 

We have devoted rather a larger space to 
this notice, than we had intended, but as it 
may be truly called a national work, we trust 
that an account of it will be acceptable to our 
readers, and induce such as have not yet seen 
it, to look at its embellishments. We should 
add, that the descriptions, which, however, we 
look upon as but a secondary matter in a work 
of this kind, are "poor indeed ;" destitute alike 
of taste and accuracy, and reflecting anything 
but credit on their compiler. We observe, too, 
that Mr. Wright styles himself a Royal Hi- 
bernian Academician, which unless we have 
been altogether misinformed as to the rules of 
that body, cannot be the cage, as he is certainly 
not an artist. 



